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Romanticism in Shakespearian Comedy

IT is a common-place of criticism to label Shakespeare's
comedies romantic comedies* What else should one call
comedies which are set in Illyria or in forests of Arden, and
through which Violas and Orsinos, Rosalinds and Orlandos
fleet the time to such music as is the food of love? And what
is a fantasia like A Midsummers Night's Dream but the very
ecstasy of romanticism? So the epithet goes unquestioned* It
not only seems to fit the quality of Shakespeare's comedies;
it catches in a word the prevailing atmosphere of Elizabethan
literature at large. And for what concerns comedy in par-
ticular, it has an additional recommendation. Being named
"romantic comedies/* Shakespeare's can be easily and con-
veniently distinguished from the counterblasts with which, in
the name of the classical comedians, Ben Jonson retaliated on
them* Why not, therefore, let well alone, and continue to
talk of Shakespeare's romantic comedies, especially as
"romantic" is so variable and vague in its connotation that it
can be used to mean almost anything which anybody may take
Shakespeare's comedies to be*

Moreover, there can hardly be any doubt that Shakespeare's
audience clamorously demanded that their comedies should
include certain features which in any sense of the word must
be called romantic, features which enter comedy for the first
time in Shakespeare's day, features which more than any others
bear the stamp of the imaginative and emotional fashion of his
generation.